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EDITOR S NOTE Roy Cooper Governor 
\ nn May’s timing could not have been better when she swung by the magazine's NORTH CAROLINA WILDLIFE 
office last year to answer a question about—of all things—scat. Ann, who doubles RESOURCES COMMISSION 


John T. Coley IV Holly Springs, Chairman 


ie David W. Hoyle, Jr. Dallas, Vice Chairman 
identify some animal poop in a picture submitted by a concerned reader. Her visit Thomas A. Berry Greensboro 


coincided with a magazine staff meeting, so Joseph (Joe) Budd Winston-Salem 
John Litton Clark Clinton 


Vernon (Ray) Clifton Jr. Clarkton 
Mark R. Craig Greensboro 
Monty R. Crump Rockingham 
Richard Edwards Wilmington 
Thomas L. Fonville Raleigh 
Nat T. Harris Burlington 
Michael Johnson Hickory 
Hayden Rogers Brasstown 
> “ Wes Seegars Goldsboro 
a hen or Tom. Fox? They mark their territory  seuissamccawmewne enamine Garry Spence Charlotte 
Bradford G. Stanback Canton 
John A. Stone Jackson Springs 


as the Education Center director in Raleigh and our unofficial scat expert, was here to 


we all listened as she explained why the 


unidentified scat was not from a be 


the reader feared—but instead a raccoon. 

As curious minds are wont to do, we light- 
heartedly peppered Ann with questions about 
characteristics of other animal droppings. Tur- 


key scat? Its shape depends on whether it’s from 


with scat on rocks and logs. Otter? Picture crayfish exoskeleton and claws and fish scales. 


This continued for a few minutes, interrupted only by some bad puns, until some- Briati White oManteo -, 
one floated the idea of Ann writing a story about scat for the magazine. “Would peo- Landon Zimmer Wilmington 
ple really want to read about animal poop?” we wondered. If it enhances their outdoor Gordon Myers Executive Director 
experience as Ann describes, then this is perfect for our knowledgeable readers. Kyle Briggs Chief Deputy Director 


Erik D. Christofferson Deputy Director 


Ann teamed up with Wildlife Management Division Chief Dr. David Cobb to write : 
Maria B. Palamar Deputy Director 


a story that is both an informative guide on how to identify scat in the wild and an 


entertaining tale about how studying scat became a passion of Ann’. I highly recom- DIVISION CHIEFS 

mend that you flip to page 4. A walk in the woods may never be the same. pee oe eae piled 
My colleague Mike Zlotnicki likes to use the phrase “tell me something I don’t know” David T. Cobb, Ph.D. Wildlife Management 

when judging the appropriateness of a story for the magazine. Producing informative, Kristopher S. Smith Wildlife Education 

entertaining articles is part of our magazine's mission; one that I believe we accomplished 

this issue. Mike provides a first-person look into the challenges of training a versatile MAGAZINE STAFF 

hunting dog and running his dog in hunt tests. Both “The Hunt” and “The Josh Leventhal Editor 


Marsha Tillett Art Director 


Smokehouse sh” spin te any ill i ify with, < : are , 
nokehouse Bunch” spin tales that many hunters will identify with, and Keith Mike Zlotnické Reece 


Hendrickson takes you on the road with a well-traveled duck decoy. Bryant Cole Graphic Designer 

Hardly a day goes by at work when I don't learn something new. The Commission Amy Friend Graphic Designer i 
Bie Melissa McGaw Staff Photographer 5 
is filled with talented and passionate people, and we try to bring their work to life in : 
our magazine. Please feel free to reach out to me with suggestions, comments or a tale CONTACT THE COMMISSION _ 
you'd like to share. I can be reached at josh.leventhal@ncwildlife.org. ncwildlife.org 
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A Trail For Everyone 


| was delighted to read the second install- 
ment of your series about the Mountains-to- 
Sea Trail. | first heard about the MST from 
my father when | was a child growing up in 
Durham, and | was captured by the idea of a 
trail across North Carolina. | have gone on, 
starting as a college student and continuing 
now for more than 20 years, to work as a 
volunteer to help make the trail become 
a reality. 

As your author points out, many agencies, 
landowners and citizens have been needed 
to start to piece together the trail in the 
Piedmont, where public land is scattered. | 
have been fortunate to devote much of my 
volunteer effort to building the MST on the 
south shore of Falls Lake in Durham and Wake 
counties. As your readers may know, much 
of this land is managed by the North Carolina 
Wildlife Resources Commission as game lands. 
The Commission has been a supportive and 
flexible partner and together we have been 
able to build a trail that is loved by hunters, 
hikers and birders alike. The Commission has 
made it possible for us to build a 100-foot 
pedestrian bridge over Little Lick Creek and 
to construct much-needed campsites. 

The Piedmont hosts some of my favorite 
arts of the MST. | hope to meet some of your 
eaders on the trail, and | would welcome 
hem to join me or volunteers in other parts 
f the state to help build and maintain the 

ST. They can learn more about the MST and 


how to get involved by visit- 
ing mountainstoseatrail.org. 


Jeff Brewer 
Raleigh 


A Lifetime Gift 

When | was 2, my dad 
bought me my first fishing 
rod. He bought me my first 
gun at 10 and started intro- 
ducing me to the outdoors. 
He was an avid fly-fisherman 
and loved to hunt. 

| have been enjoying wildlife every day 
since, fishing, hunting and enjoying the 
outdoors. In 1987, | bought my lifetime 
sportsman’s license—one of my best 
investments ever. 

Before my daughter and son in-law had 
their first child, my son in-law and | were 
talking one day while fishing and he brought 
up the lifetime license. He said how glad he 
was to have gotten his like myself years ago. 
We decided right then that we would make 
sure that any grandkids would get their life- 
time sportsman’s license. 

My first grandchild was born two years 
ago. We had it all done before his first birth- 
day and that was his birthday present from 
granddaddy. His father and | both had 
big smiles. 

Unfortunately, before my second grand- 
child reached his first birthday, their father 
was killed in a horrible accident. | felt the 
best way to carry on was to make sure both 
grandkids had their lifetime licenses. | am 
sure every time they go fishing or hunting, 
they will think of their father and me. 


Keith Black 
Eastwood 


Take It With You 


| just returned from a great opening day dove 
hunt and follow-up hunt on Monday, spon- 
sored by the Pink Hill Ruritan Club. They 
really did it up right. The fields were cut corn 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


and sunflower. There were at least 100 peo- 
ple there with plenty of room for everyone. 
It was a rainy day, but who cared? The birds 
flew all day. They had an outstanding lunch 
under a tent with more BBQ pork and chicken 
than you could possibility eat. There must 
have been 30 door prizes given. Safety was 
stressed with no loaded firearms to and 
from the hunting areas. No shots below 

25 degrees. 

Hunters were responsible for cleaning up 
their area after the hunt, which is what | am 
writing about. You wouldn't, or maybe you 
would, believe how many piles of spent hulls 
were all over the fields on Monday, which 
by the way was a free day. | hate to say it 
but many hunters and fishermen are just 
plain slobs when it comes to stewardship of 
the outdoors. | overheard one young hunter, 
when asked by his father if he had picked up 
his shells, say “| don’t care about the shells, 
no one else is picking up theirs.” | see several 
problems today in that situation. 


Tom Clay 
Charlotte 


Correction 


Editor's Note: A few readers pointed out an 
error that was mistakenly edited into Mike 
Zlotnicki’s “Where Doves Fly” article in our 
September/October issue. A hunter coming out 
of a Brickhouse Road dove field at the Butner- 
Falls of Neuse Game Land had a shotgun, not 
a rifle, slung over his shoulder. 

We appreciate you reading our articles so 
closely and welcome your feedback—both 
positive and negative. The Letters to the 
Editor section is a forum for you, so we 
encourage you to write and let us know 
about articles you like and don’t like, about 
your outdoors experiences and any feed- 
back related to the magazine or the Wildlife 
Resources Commission. 


—Josh Leventhal, editor, 
Wildlife in North Carolina 


Letters should be sent via e-mailto letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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hen I accepted an education position 
with the Wildlife Resources Commis- 


sion over nine years ago, little did I 
know that my affectionate work nickname would 
become “Scat Lady.” 

As my reputation for being passionate about 
scat has grown over the years, I delight in coming 
to work anticipating what fascinating wildlife sign 
may have been left on my cluttered office desk. 
Will it be part of an otter “toilet” (a spot where 
one or more otters mark their territory) that my 
trapping mentor, Jimmy Pierce, found and thought 
would be a great addition to my collection? Will it 
be a fresh canid dropping (perhaps from a threat- 
ened red wolf or common coyote) that Missy 
McGaw, our agency photographer, found during 
one of her trips to Pocosin Lakes National Wild- 
life Refuge? Or maybe I will finally receive some 
sought-after bobcat Tootsie Rolls—in perfect con- 
dition, white and full of hair—that will give me 
an authentic sign of this elusive animal, the ghost 
I have yet to see in the wild. 

My fascination with scat started during a visit 
to the Pisgah Center for Wildlife Education in 
Brevard. Joining Lee Sherrill, the program coor- 
dinator at the education center, on a hike toa 
beaver pond was a game-changing event for me. 
As a wildlife educator, I love to engage my audi- 
ences, whether they are enthusiastic first graders; 
peer-restrained, ultra-cool middle schoolers; or 
skeptical adults. Consequently, | am always on 
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The river otter often defecates in the same 
area to mark its territory, where evidence 
of fish scales and crayfish exoskeleton and 
claws can often be found. 


the lookout for the hook that pulls them in; gross and disgusting 
hooks are often the best. When Sherrill dug in his backpack that 
fateful morning, pulled out small, brown chocolate-like pieces, 
passed the beaver scat around and asked participants if they could 
see what looked like sawdust in the candy-size chunks, I knew 
that | had found fodder to enhance my own programs. 

I headed back to Raleigh intent on finding my own beaver scat 
to dry and preserve, beginning the habit of always having Ziploc 
bags on walks and hikes because you never know when you will 
see a dropping too perfect to pass up. Today, it is great fun to share 
this collection with colleagues who want to use our scat collection 
in their own programs. Goodbye crappy store scat models, hello 
to the real stuff, which is just so gross, yet fun and enlightening, 
at the same time. 

My passion for scat has enhanced my own outdoor experiences 
by improving my observation skills, which has led to greater expe- 
riential knowledge of which wild animals are using the same habitat 
that I am exploring. Its like being able to identify trees or other plants 
by sight, or birds by sight or sound. The more you know about the 
world you live in, the more you can appreciate its wonder and 
conserve it for tomorrow. 

I am now more aware of what type of animal may be in an area 
and I will look for signs of its presence: a trail, plants eaten, tracks, 
and the mother lode of indicators—scat. For example, finding fresh 
mink scat on a river boardwalk makes me ponder what the animal 
was doing. If I have time, it leads me off the boardwalk to try to 
find the animal's trail or tracks. 


(It is important to be cautious when handling scat because there 
are a variety of pathogens and parasites in wild feces that could be 
harmful to humans. Always wear gloves if you do handle scat and 
be sure to wash your hands well afterward.) 


ENTER THE WILDNESS 


French travel writer Sylvain Tesson wrote that “[t]here is consola- 
tion in wildness.” In fact, wildness comes in many forms and many 
locales, whether in the unbroken forests of the Blue Ridge, deep 
Coastal swamps or the greenway creek running through a Piedmont 
town. Scat allows us to tap into the real-but-unseen wildness by 
opening the stories of animals. All we have do is look and see, and 
perceive and learn. 

Wild turkeys are a great example of how scat can tell a story. 
Adult male (gobbler) and adult female (hen) turkeys have differ- 
ent shaped scats due to differences in the structure of their intestinal 
track. Hen scats are typically spiral in shape; gobbler scats are typi- 
cally J-shaped. All of these rules go out the window with juveniles, 
or poults. 

So, the first step to identifying species based on their droppings 
is being able to always tell the differences between bird and mam- 
mal scats. In general, bird scats have a different consistency than 
mammals, are often made up of vegetation or small insects, and 
are white on one end because of uric acid in their systems. 

Once you get a search image of the scat developed, the unique 
shapes of turkey scats can allow you to tell a lot about the turkey 
flock in any area in which you hike. In the spring, during breeding 
season, hens will flock together with gobblers and will then be on 
the move on and around nests. During this time, they often travel 
along, or dust in, dirt paths or roads. By identifying their scat, it is 
easy to get a general idea whether there are a lot or just a few turkeys 
on a track of land, the general sex composition of the flock (a lot 
of males, a lot of females) and how often they move along these 
paths or roads. 

Later in the summer after the poults have hatched, their scat will 
be along the roads as well. In general, this can tell you if the hatch 
‘is completed and whether there are a lot of poults in an area at any 

one time. In addition, poult diets during the summer primarily 
consist of insects because they need protein for faster growth. Pulling 
a dried poult scat apart reveals this seasonal diet. Of course, turkeys 
do not only travel paths and roads, but the information from these 
travel lanes can be substantial. Combined with sightings, and in the 
spring gobbling, “scat data” expands your horizon of “turkeyology.” 


A SCATTERING OF CLUES 

Now, whenever and wherever I am biking, whether on a greenway 
along the Neuse River or hiking on paths in Lake Raleigh Woods, 
‘lam always on the lookout for animal droppings on logs, at the 

; junction of trails, in clearings, along greenway edges and on bridges. 
When | find some, the challenge is to figure out what animal was 
walking here and decided to mark this spot. My search radar for 
spotting critter scat is fairly keen. 

As a wildlife educator, a recurring goal is to get my audience to 
think about an animal's needs: food, water, space and shelter. I can 
talk all day long about what food animals eat, however seeing what 
the animal eats creates a lasting impression. I know this may be 


continued on page 11 


Wild turkey scat can indicate the 
gender of the scat maker. Toms tend 
to have J-shaped poop (top), while hens’ 
scat is more spiraled. 
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Animal scat can come in all sorts of shapes and sizes. So, be sure to keep our handy scat guide 


with you to help identify what you may have almost stepped in or stumbled upon. Remember: 


Use caution when handling animal scat. Use of a stick or gloves is strongly recommended for 


observing animal scat. Raccoon scat should never be handled and can be deadly to humans. 


Avoid it! 


BEAVER: This oval-shaped scat is about 1 to 1 Ya 
inches in diameter and filled with sawdust-sized 
wood chips. Their scat is not easily found since 

they spend most of their time in water. Keep an 
eye out for it on a route to or near a beaver chew. 


BLACK BEAR: Black bears are omnivorous, so 
undigested animal parts may be visible in their scat. 
This can include insect exoskeletons, nuts, berry 
seeds, grasses, and fish scales or bones. After 
eating a healthy berry crop, a black bear's scat 
might appear as a loose pile with no particular 
shape. Black bear scat is large, often 1 to 2 
inches in diameter. 


BOBCAT: Bobcat scat takes on a characteristic white 
color as it dries out. Their scat is segmented (think 
Tootsie Rolls) with blunt ends and can be found on 
trails, sides of roads and at trail junctions. It is denser 
than coyote scat, and when dry feels harder than 
coyote scat when stepped on with a shoe. 


coyote: This species’ scat is usually tapered at both 
ends and somewhat twisted, about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and up to 4 inches in length. 
Coyote scat may contain evidence of hair, bones, 
fruit and berry seeds. 


Fox: What makes fox scat distinctive from coyote 
scat are its pointy ends that are somewhat twisted 
and narrower in diameter (about half an inch) and 
shorter than coyote scat. Fox deposit their scat on 
rocks, stumps or logs to mark their territory. 


MINK: This scat is long and twisted, resembling a 
braided rope that is about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. It has tapered ends and may fold over 
itself. Evidence of small bones, fur and feathers 

may be present. 
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opossums: [hese omnivores eat insects, fruits, 
berries, grain crops, small mammals, carrion, birds 
and eggs—as well as garbage. Due to their wide 
range of foods, their scat is neither distinctive nor 
easy to identify. 


otter: Not surprisingly, otter scat can be found 
near waterways. Their scat may have no significant 
shape but is identified by the presence of fish bones, 
scales and pieces of crayfish. Otter “latrines” or 
“toilets” are places where one or more otter go to 
the bathroom in the same location, and they may 
even roll their scat with nearby vegetation. 


RACCOON: Raccoon scat can be found in the crotch 
of a tree, on rock outcroppings, fallen trees and 
stumps, and at the junction of trials. These droppings 
are often black in color and may contain evidence 
of berries, insects, fruits, fish and shellfish. 


skuNKS: Even though skunks are omnivores, most 
of their diet is made up of insects. Oftentimes their 
droppings may only contain insect parts; some- 

times the entire scat is made up of bee exoskeletons. 


Salers flying squirrel 


SQUIRREL (GRAY AND RED): The scat of these 
squirrels is similar in size (about an eighth of an inch 
to a quarter of an inch), in smooth ovals or odd- 
shaped pellets and can be brown or black in color. 
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’ 
AY : x 
Nad se Paaae What Happens to Droppings After They Are 


Dropped? See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


Lesters fier beer be 


“HUMANS HAVE A VISCERAL 
CONNECTION TO ANIMALS, 
ESPECIALLY WILD ANIMALS. RELATED 
TO THAT CONNECTION TO WILDLIFE, 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS GET A VISCERAL 
IMAGE BY STUDYING ANIMAL SCAT." 
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Even reptiles and amphibians can leave 
a scat story to be told. Who lives here? 
What have they been eating? 


“sarbats 
‘See 


) 
(spe's pray freebrey 


continued from page 9 


disgusting, but making the animal’ diet come alive by looking at 
what comes out the other end is second best only to actually see- 
ing what that animal has eaten. 

Sometimes, it is even more fun to use the real-life clues around 
us to make a game out of figuring out what animals are nearby. For 
example, if you ask a kid which animals live near water, chances 
are good that the answer will be otter or mink, because that is 
what he or she has heard but may have never seen. Next, let that 
same kid discover turds filled with fish scales or crayfish exoskel- 
etons, and another set of droppings close to the water's edge with 
fur and maybe some small bones. Then ask the kid to identify 
which one came from an otter and which one is from a mink. This 
will really get the child thinking about what these two animals 
are doing in the aquatic habitat they both frequent. A lightbulb 
might turn on in the youngster’s head, realizing that both animals 
live near water but reduce competition by eating different foods. 

What is better than having children discover insect exoskeletons 
in the personal piles left by our largest native mammal, Ursus 
americana? Black bear populations are high in the Mountains and 
Coastal Plain regions. Bear scat, at least black bear scat, is a good 
example of the value of smell in being a “Scat Lady.” Depending on 
the location, season and local foods, bear scat can vary greatly in 
color and texture. But no matter where you are, black bear scat 
usually smells like dirt and has blunt ends on each section where it 
is separated. 

In areas where there are animals that might have similar-sized 
droppings, like a small black bear or a large coyote, you cannot only 
rely on sight for identification, but must also use your sense of smell 
to tell the difference. If a scat smells really foul (but is not froma 
fowl), it is most likely from a coyote or fox or one of the members 


of the weasel family. The worst possibility is that it might be a 


domestic dog. It is good to always be careful where you put your 
hands...and nose. 

Humans have a visceral connection to animals, especially wild 
animals. Related to that connection to wildlife, children and adults 
get a visceral image by studying animal scat. Try it, you soon may 
find your search image for scat significantly improving along with 
your appreciation for the wildlife and habitats that make North 
Carolina such a diverse and unique place to live. + 


Ann May is the education center director of the Wildlife Resources 
Commission’ Education Hub in Raleigh. Dr. David Cobb, chief of the 
Wildlife Management Division, contributed to the writing and research 
of this article. 
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lH E HUNT THAT CHANGED IT ALL 


Inspired by his father at an early age to go into the 
woods, this hunter now hopes to become a mentor 


WRITTEN BY ANDREW WALTERS | ILLUSTRATED BY JIM BROWN 


he antlers are a mixture of tan and 
gray, just like the edges of the old 
tattered photograph hanging next to 
my hickory gun cabinet. The frayed image 
depicts a young man with long blonde 
hair, roughly 18 years old, with his hands 
wrapped around the base of a buck’s antlers. 


The photo was taken in the back 
of a pickup truck containing pieces 
of broken and worn out farm equip- 
ment. The man was wearing Trebark 
camouflage overalls. The deer was an 
impressive six-pointer, about 16 inches 
wide with a respectable amount of 
mass. The deer’s face was dark and 
gray, as was his muscular and heavy 
body. The buck’s fate had been sealed 
in November 1972—or maybe it was 
1973. The shoulder mount of the buck 
now hangs in that hunter's house. That 
man is my father, William Walters. 

While the exact date remains lost 
in time, I still remember the details 
of my father shooting that deer; he 


has told me the tale 
many times. He har- 
vested it on the Swift 
Creek farm, which he 
once tended in a rural 
area of eastern North 
Carolina. I can’t tell 
you exactly where 
that is. There were no 
trail camera pictures 
of the buck, no plotting against him 
with aerial photographs or planting 
food plots. My father didn’t have many 
stands to hunt from, and the ones he 
did have he built himself. 

Usually, my father would sit on 
the ground, overlooking creek bot- 
toms that ran dry due to drought, 
intercepting deer as they traveled 
the waterless corridors. As the story 
goes, he was sitting in a tree that 
forked about 10 or 12 feet off the 
ground. He had nailed a couple of 
two-by-four boards together to create 
a makeshift platform that afternoon. 

In his telling of the story, my father 
had fallen asleep after farming all day 
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The author’s father, William Walters, 
is pictured with a buck he harvested in 


the early 1970s, which later inspired 
the author to follow his father into 
the woods. 


and was awakened by the sound of ankle- 
deep scarlet leaves crunching near his perch. 
The noisy culprit was the six-pointer slipping 
through the timber. The buck, who had 
survived a few hunting seasons, opted to 
skirt the inside wooded edge of the field, all 
the while being invisible to anyone scanning 
from the field. As fate would have it, the 
buck’s path led him under- 
neath my father, who wasn’t 
wearing any scent elimina- 
tion spray, perched in the 
tree. It trotted away from my 
father before turning broadside, 
roughly 40 yards away. 

The buck’s intentions of 
vanishing into a nearby thicket 
were interrupted when my 
father instinctively raised his 
Marlin .30-30 lever-action rifle and fired a 
shot through a fork in a tree between the 
buck and himself. It was a risky shot, but it 
paid off when the bullet slammed into the 
buck’s sleek chest and fell him in his tracks. 

There weren't many white-tailed deer in 
eastern North Carolina in the 1970s, and 
anything that sported a forked rack was a 
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trophy. At the time, a doe couldn't be har- 
vested except for the last couple weeks of 
the season. Deer management has changed 
drastically since then, but the excitement 
that my father experienced has not. My 
father recalls just how rare it was to see deer 
tracks in a field when he was growing up. 
Such a large deer with an impressive rack 
created quite a stir in his small community. 


A MOUNT OF INSPIRATION 

The buck mount has been moved from room 
to rocm in our house in Edgecombe County 
over the years, but it always catches my eye. 
For many years, before I was old enough to 
go deer hunting, I would just stare at that 
mount and dream of one day shooting a deer 
with antlers that size. My father first took me 
hunting when I was 7 or 8 years old and 
taught me the proper way to hunt: respect 
the game I pursue and take it ethically. From 
my early seasons as a hunter taking squirrels 
and birds to gradually trying my hand at deer 
hunting when I turned 13, my father was 
always there giving me the encouragement I 
needed to succeed. 


“I am forever grateful that my father 
taught me to respect the game I hunt 
and how to treat the woods that hold 
the wildlife I obsessively pursue.” 


As I moved on to try my hand at hunting 
with different weapons and newer gadgets, 
my father, now 62, would jokingly brag 
about how he shot his deer “back in the day” 
without modern equipment. There were too 
many chilly mornings to count when I would 
look above the fireplace and catch a quick 
glimpse of the buck’s rack before heading out 


into the brisk, dark morning. There were no 
trail camera pictures to motivate a hunter 

before heading into the woods. All I had 
was a buck that once made a fatal mistake— 
and soon enough I would watch a buck do 
the same. 

Something happened on that fateful hunt, 
something drew my father to that farm, 
something about that stand attracted him, 
and something drew the six-pointer to that 
location in the woods. Perhaps it was the 
pull of the moon. That afternoon, he har- 
vested a buck that would later lure his two 
sons to the autumn woods. He gained valu- | 
able information that he would pass on to 
his sons to help them become successful in 
their future hunting endeavors. 

1 am forever grateful that my father taught 
me to respect the game I hunt and how to 
treat the woods that hold the wildlife I obses- 
sively pursue. To think about all the times 
that buck on the wall inspired me to hunt 
and how one man taught me to become a 
better hunter is astounding. 

It has recently occurred to me that 
there is no way to thank man or beast for 
transforming a young boy into a 
successful hunter. The only thing 
to do, I suppose, is to find a per- 
son who has yet to experience a 
frosty November sunrise, or who 
hasn't had the opportunity to har- 
vest a deer slipping through the 
timber, and take them with you. 
It will revolutionize the way you 
look at hunting for the rest of 
your life. Pass it on. © 


Andrew Walters is a land specialist with 
Mossy Oak Properties and an occasional 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
For information on hunting mentoring 
opportunities, visit ncwildlife.org/hunting or 
contact Hunting Heritage Biologist Walter 
“Deet” James at walterjames@ncwildlife.org. 
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LONG WALKS IN COLD FIELDS 
WRITTEN BY MIKE ZLOTNICKI 


t was 1970. My dad was stationed at Offutt 
[ Air Force Base near Omaha, Neb. | was 6 and 
just starting to discover nature: catching snakes, 
tossing grasshoppers in spider webs and making 
tree houses and forts out of scrap lumber taken 
from piles at construction sites. 

The neighborhood had a mix of military and 
civilian families, and one of the military families 
we were close to was the Chapmans. Chris and 
Doug were my buddies, and Mr. Chapman was a the retrieve. We all stopped and admired the 
friend of my father. bird, which was then deposited in the gunny 

| knew my dad owned guns and we had gone sack that | dragged over hill and dale the rest of 
plinking before, but | was giddy with excitement the morning. 


when Mr. Chapman asked my dad to join his party A couple of quail were added to my bag that 

on a pheasant hunt the coming weekend. The pages morning. We later stopped at another truck stop 

of Field & Stream and Outdoor Life were going to for lunch, returning to the vehicles afterward 

come alive for me! to find that the setter had eaten the quail. We 
| remember it being early, dark and cold that hunted a few more hours with no success and 

morning. The caravan of vehicles, including our then drove home. 

decidedly un-manly Volkswagen Squareback, headed Once home, Dad 


southwest toward Lincoln. We stopped in a truck called family friend “At one point a pheasant flushed 
stop for breakfast and | can still remember the Mick Garrett to show right in front of my dad. Someone 


pungent odor of black coffee and bacon, and him how to dress the ; ee 
the haze of cigarette smoke. Dad had biscuits bird for the table. It yelled rooster!... 
smothered in white gravy, a dish | had never was then that my 
seen before. dad learned he was 

We later arrived at a field and the men lined supposed to have purchased a pheasant stamp in 


up and started driving the cut corn field with kids _ addition to the general hunting license. Mr. Mick 
following behind. | was carrying an Army surplus _cut off the lower legs of the bird and gave them 


duffel bag that would serve as our game bag. | to me, and | spent hours afterward making 
did as much stumbling as walking between the _ pheasant tracks in the black soil of my backyard. 
cornstalks, the dirt clods and my 15-inch inseam. —_| don’t remember eating the bird (though | know 
One of the men had brought an English setter and _ we did). 

| was mesmerized as the black-and-white dog | do believe that there is a hunter-gatherer 
quartered the field. gene in many people, waiting for the right 


At one point a pheasant flushed right in front chain of events—or event—to trigger it. That 
of my dad. Someone yelled “rooster!” and my dad cold, gray day so many years ago in Nebraska 
snapped his Spanish-made side-by-side to his triggered mine. 
shoulder, pulled the trigger a split second before 
another report to his left, and the bird folded. Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of Wildlife in 
He ran to the dead bird, beating the setter to North Carolina. 
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JUST TAKE ME WITH YOU 
WRITTEN BY HANNAH WHITLEY 


A s a young child, | would beg my grandpa 
to “just take me with you” when he and 


my older brother would begin their trek to the 
woods behind our home, eager to see if any 
deer would appear as evening approached. If | 
followed them far enough through the woods, 
they had no choice but to let me climb up in 
the old ladder stand and squeeze in beside them. 

My grandpa would repeat “Don’t move your 
head so fast, be quiet, you hear that? | think | 
see something moving, Hannah...shh!” | don’t 
know if | knew exactly which clues | was look- 
ing for, but they still gave me a turn looking 
through our old hand-me-down binoculars and 
made sure | got a glance at any deer that came 
within viewing distance. 

My persistence paid off. As my brother and | 
got older, | silently became his go-to hunting 
partner. Through the years, | watched my grandpa 
harvest some great bucks. This often dragged us 
through the deepest swamps in Harnett County, 
where | learned how to accurately track a blood 
trail until late into the night. Twenty bags of corn, 
a handful of Sunday trips to check the trail cam 
and more T-Mart potato wedges than | could ever 
count later, I'd harvest my first seven-point buck 
that made every deer season | tagged along 
worth it. 

On that late November day, my grandpa called 
my cellphone and asked if | could go hunting. He 
had a good feeling that today would be the day 
for me. So, | sweet-talked Ms. McLean—the 
receptionist at my high school—with a Bojangles 
supreme dinner and a fabricated dentist appoint- 
ment so | could leave early. | was going hunting with 
my grandpa and nothing was getting in my way. 

We settled into his box stand that afternoon 
overlooking a cutover surrounded by remnant 
soybeans and tall pines that lined the adjacent 
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woods. We took turns trying to hide our laughter 
when one of us would nod off. We got serious as 
the time drew closer to what he called “deer- 
thirty,” and we studied every snapped twig and 
rustled leaf around us. 

My grandpa sat to my left with a constant 
reminder to keep my .270 ready to roll, should 
the big one show himself. As the sun got ready 
to set, our disappointment grew and | was sure 
we would have to try again another day. That's 
when we saw a set of antlers trotting through the 
cutover, making its way to a doe we saw earlier. 
“Shoot. Shoot!” my grandpa whispered. 

Thankfully, my grandpa had learned to whisper 
in a sawmill. The buck stopped broadside roughly 
100 yards away, staring directly at us. | slowly 
positioned my gun and steadied my breathing as 
| placed the scope's 


crosshairs exactly 


“The buck stopped broadside 
roughly 100 yards away, 
staring directly at us.” 


where | wanted them. 
Following one slow 
smooth squeeze of 
the trigger, | watched 
the buck fall right in 
his tracks. My grandpa saw it too, and almost 
skipped the ladder to jump out of the stand. | 
had harvested my first buck, and we were proud. 
He called my dad, brother and uncle to brag about 
my first big deer. After we both quit shaking and 
could get our excitement at bay, we climbed 
down and took ownership of what our hard work 
had produced. 

| often think back to that evening, and each 
time | am just as thankful that he simply took me 
with him. 


Hannah Whitley is an administrative officer in 


the Commission's Wildlife Education Division. 
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“It was hot and | was nervous, but 
my old Beretta bellowed and we 
feasted on bacon-wrapped dove 
breasts for a week.” 


AN EYE-OPENING INTRODUCTION 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS HARVEY 


did not grow up hunting. My introduction to 

harvesting meat was abrupt and unplanned. 
As a boy, | stumbled upon a partially skinned buck 
being butchered, hanging from its hind quarters, 
blood slowly pooling on the ground and a dull 
look in its opaque eye. | was 11, maybe 12, and 
still ignorant to where the meat came from in the 
sandwiches packed in the brown paper bags | 
toted to school. | didn’t like it; the blood, the 
smell or the flies. | was young and it was a tradi- 
tion as old as time. 

It is said that maturity comes with experi- 
ence, not age. In my life, while age certainly 
hasn’t proven a guarantee of maturity, experi- 
ence has proven the only source of knowledge 
and understanding. 

| gleaned my 
knowledge from 
an acquaintance 
turned mentor 


Some time in 

my early-20s he 
introduced me to 
wing shooting, inviting my wife and me to a 
traditional Southern dove shoot. It was hot and 
| was nervous, but my old Beretta bellowed and 
we feasted on bacon-wrapped dove breasts for 


a week. 


turned best friend. 


a‘ 


Then, as the weather cooled and my shooting 
improved (albeit marginally), came duck season 
where there was always a spot in the blind for 
me. My first duck, a drake mallard, was taken on 
his call as the sun peeked above the horizon, sil- 
houetting the decoying bird. The last duck of my 
first waterfowl season was a hen canvasback, 
taken after a long day of hunting—it was clos- 
ing day and none of us wanted the season to 
end. Both ducks now hang together outside my 
bedroom, an ode to an attitude shift. 

You see, the hunt that changed it all for me 
wasn’t a hunt at all. It was a gradual matura- 
tion process, driven by experience, that led me 
from a child who feared what he did not know 
to an adult with the understanding that there 
are few things in life purer than harvesting a 
game animal. 

North Carolina’s central deer season was 
approaching as | wrote this, and for the first 
time in my life | will hang a stand, sit and wait 
for my quarry. | will draw my bow and let an 
arrow fly. | will:make an ethical kill, and as | 
dress the deer | will like it; the blood, the smell 
and the flies. For | am older and it is still a tra- 
dition as old as time. 


Thomas Harvey is the social media and video 
manager for the Commission. 
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EYES 


ON THE 
PRIZE 


KKK 


WRITTEN BY 
MIKE ZLOTNICKI 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
THOMAS HARVEY 


On the cusp of reaching a goal 
after years of training his hunt- 
ing dog, the author learns an 


unexpected lesson 


hle= like losing a baseball game in the 
bottom of the ninth inning. Or perhaps 
it was more like lipping out a putt on the 18th 
green to miss your best round ever, with a dose 
of counting your chickens before they hatch. 
Only, it wasn’t a game or a competition. 
It was a hunt test for versatile dogs of the 
North American Versatile Hunting Dog Asso- 
ciation (NAVHDA). It was held at the Sand- 
hills Game Land near Hoffman, and it—even- 


tually 


taught me to value the journey as 
much as the destination. 

I first documented my start with versatile 
dogs in our September/October 2013 issue 
(“Dogs That Can Do It All”) about participat- 
ing in the Natural Ability (NA) test for puppies 
with my then 7-month-old German short- 
haired pointer Annie. Since then, training 


Annie to become a top-of-the-line hunting 


dog—and working with others in my NAVHDA 
chapter—has become a passion of mine. As 
Annie advanced, so did my goals, and it became 
clear that she had a good chance at securing 
a Prize 1—the highest place awarded in a 
NAVHDA utility test. That became my mis- 
sion for her. We would eventually take our 
shot at the title, but first came several years of 
training, which was as much a learning expe- 


rience for me as it was her. 
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Friedelsheim’s Tar Heel Annie (her reg- 
istered name) is out of Donnie Ebersole’s 
Friedelsheim kennel in Maryland. After 
my previous shorthair died, I decided I 
wanted to explore the versatile side of the 
breed and his line of shorthairs fit the bill. 
The concept of one dog doing water and 
upland work simply appeals to me. 

Training with the members of the 
Carolinas chapter of NAVHDA has been 
educational and has given me a chance to 
help new members. While most members 
hunt upland birds and waterfowl with their 
dogs, a few just enjoy training their dogs 
and watching them progress. Twice a year 
the chapter hosts hunt tests, usually at 
Sandhills Game Land and on private prop- 
erty in South Carolina. There is a Utility 
Preparatory Test (UPT) that a few people 
do and then the Utility Test (UT), which, 
if passed, means you have a finished gun 
dog. Any dog that earns a Prize 1, the 
equivalent of a gold medal, can go to the 
NAVHDA Invitational and try to earn a 
coveted Versatile Champion title. 

The Utility Test consists of three groups: 
water, field and physical characteristics. In 
the field group, dogs are judged against a 
standard on their ability to search—which 
includes pointing, steadiness on game and 
retrieve of shot bird—and retrieve of dead 
game. The water group consists of duck 
search and duck retrieve (which includes 
walking at heel, remaining at blind, steadi- 
ness at blind and retrieve of duck). The 
judges also rate a dog’s use of nose, desire 
to work, cooperation, stamina and obedi- 
ence throughout the test. 

Passing dogs earn a Prize 1, 2 or 3 
depending upon how they score. Some 
traits and tasks are weighted more heavily 
than others, like use of nose, duck search 
and desire to work. To earn a Prize 1, a dog 
must score a 4 out of 4 in search for duck, 
pointing, use of nose and desire to work. 


UPS AND DOWNS 


You don’t train a dog to hunt, you train it 
how to hunt. To do the latter takes time 
and repetition, not to mention patience. 
Annie was born with the ability to be a 
Versatile Champion. I’ve spent the past 
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Clockwise: Mike Zlotnicki moves forward 
to flush a chukar as his dog, Annie, stays 
steady on point. A chukar hides in 

the wiregrass at Sandhills Game Land. 
Zlotnicki positions the gunners before 
flushing the bird—although his shot- 
gun is empty, he must swing on the bird 
as if he intends to shoot it. The judges 
confer and grade a dog. 


several years training her to use that 
ability to reach that goal while develop- 
ing a reliable hunting companion. The 
process has not been easy, but it has been 
enjoyable despite a few bumps in the road 
—including a literal one during her most 
recent hunt test. 

Annie and I did not pass our first three 
attempts at the Utility Test. During the 
first test three years ago, Annie simply 
refused to bring back the dragged duck 
(something she hadn't done previously), 
instead playing with it gleefully out of 
sight, creating a cloud of feathers as the 
judges watched, and then walking out of 
the pine thicket with them. I put her at 
heel and then did the walk of shame back 
to the gallery. Our second and third fails 
over the next two years were due to sloppy 
field work, like not being steady to wing 
(meaning the dog remains still when a bird 
is flushed or a gun is fired) and some basic 
obedience issues. 

Dogs with a lot of energy and drive 
like Annie can be difficult to finish, and 
I'm not the best trainer in the chapter. We 
passed on our fourth attempt in the spring 
of 2016, but that day Annie decided not to 
heel through the serpentine heeling stakes, 
giving us a | in heeling and 191 points (out 
of 204 total) for only a Prize 3. It was bit- 
tersweet to score so high yet prize so low. 

We were back at it last fall, spending 
parts of nearly every weekend preparing 
for the Utility Test that October, and I 
began to feel good about our chances 
of landing a Prize 1. Annie had become 
steady to wing, shot and fall following 
many Carolinas chapter training days and 
frequent visits to a private training lease. 
My training partners Thomas Harvey, Fred 
Rice and Jeff Tucker helped us turn the 
corner on steadiness. It took a combina- 
tion of techniques to get her steady, and 
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then actually shooting many birds over 
her in a controlled setting to finish her. 


GAME DAY 


The day of the hunt test finally arrived and 
we made it to the primitive camping area on 
Sandhills Game Land early on Oct. 15 to 

get instruction from the judges. I found out 
that we would run first at each test, which 
is not my favorite position. Running later in 
the group means there could be more birds 
in the upland field or more ducks in the duck 
search water, which can give a dog more 

chances to find a bird in the field or take 

advantage of more scent in the duck swamp. 

Upland work came first. During this 

portion of the test, five chukar are planted 
in a roughly 40-acre area and the dog must 

find and point as many as it can. It also must 
hold steady after the bird has been flushed 
and felled, and then retrieve the bird to its 
owners hand. Annie, who has a lot of speed 


an overall Prize 1, a dog must score a 4 out 
of 4 in Duck Search. Good duck search water 
is a nightmare of fallen timber, aquatic vege- 
tation and patches of open water. 

Annie was born to canvass a swamp, and 
this run was no exception. She covered hun- 
dreds of yards without finding the duck, 
which is fine, and I got the familiar wave 
of relief and pride when the judge said, 
“call your dog” after the 10 minutes was 
up. Annie had done what she needed to 
score a 4. Knowing nods and “nice work” 
greeted us as we walked back to the truck. 

One nice aspect of NAVHDA hunt tests 
is that everybody wants each other to do 
well because you're not competing against 
one another but against a common stan- 
dard. You can hear handlers and spectators 
whisper encouragement to dogs as they go 
through their paces. 

We broke for lunch after Duck Search, 
and lunch is a highlight for our chapter. 
Former chapter president Kim Williams 
of New Zion, S.C., has a group of pit mas- 


gunner, hidden out of sight, shoots a sin- 
gle blank, which is meant to simulate a sit- 
uation like a public duck impoundment or 
busy dove field. The handler shoots next, 
followed by the gunner shooting again. 
Across the pond, hidden behind camo cloth, 
is a Zinger Winger, a sort of giant slingshot 
for dead ducks. A duck is lobbed into the 
pond and the handler shoots again. The 
dog must remain steady for all six shots. 
After the duck splashes, the handler sends 
the dog on a 75-yard retrieve, which it must 
retrieve to hand. 

Annie did everything well except for 
taking a couple of steps before my “fetch” 
command. I was feeling pretty good at this 
point, and the last task, the Retrieve of 
Shot Game (the dead duck drag) was next. 

The duck drag requires a retrieve to 
hand, but its main purpose is to show the 
judges how your dog handles game when 
out of sight of its handler. Some dogs may 
chew on the duck, some may urinate on it, 
some may play with it (ahem!). It begins 


One nice aspect of NAVHDA hunt tests is that everybody wants each other to do well because you’re 


not competing against one another but against a common standard. You can hear handlers and 


spectators whisper encouragement to dogs as they go through their paces. 


and drive for her breed, breezed through 
the wiregrass in the longleaf stand. As she 
found her first bird, I gave her a hard verbal 
“whoa!” to get her to stop. I knew I'd get 
penalized for the command, but I also knew 
that it would let her know that this is seri- 
ous. She performed as expected: pointing 
each bird as she found it, staying on point 
as I flushed it and the gunner shot it, then 
waiting until | tapped her on the head to 
retrieve it. | was pleased and relieved after 
her upland work. 

Next up was the Duck Search portion of 
the test. This is a test of drive and heart. You 
bring your dog to the swamp or marsh edge, 
steady it, shoot a “popper” (blank) round in 
a shotgun and send your dog into the swamp. 
There it must search without further com- 
mand or direction for at least 10 minutes. 
If it finds the duck it must retrieve to hand 
and be re-sent for the remaining time. To get 
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ters who prepare incredible lunches on 

a propane pig cooker. Ribs, chicken, pork 
chops, beans, cooked cabbage, chicken 
perloo (or perlo or chicken bog)—the 
menu varies but is heavy on the pork pro- 
ducts. Our guests from the northern and 
western states are often taken aback by the 
spread, as some chapters offer far less for 
the lunch break. 

Next stop was an open pond for Duck 
Retrieve. This portion of the test is more 
complicated than it sounds. It starts out 
with a roughly 20-yard walk at heel through 
a weave of heeling stakes to a makeshift 
blind, which usually consists of cloth 
attached to stakes. The handler must steady 
the dog behind or next to the blind, walk 
about 30 yards out of sight behind the blind 
and shoot two distraction blanks. The dog 
must not leave the blind. The handler then 
returns to the blind and a distraction 


when one of the judges pulls a few chest 
feathers from the duck and creates a pile 
of scent at the starting point. The duck is 
then dragged in an arc and placed on the 
ground about 150 yards away. The dog is 
expected to follow the scent trail to the 
duck, where two judges have hidden to 
observe the dog’s actions. The dog must 
return to the starting point with the duck 
and offer it to its trainer's hand. I had done 
two practice drags with Annie the previous 
afternoon, and she completed both in text- 
book fashion. I couldn’t help but to feel 
confident. Invitational here we come! 

I brought Annie to the feather pile, let 
her sniff and commanded “fetch!” She 
took off like a shot, air-scenting the drag 
trail on the run by zig-zagging over it. 
Some dogs prefer a slower, more deliber- 
ate style. Not Annie. She prefers to go at 
top speed. 


After what seemed to be a bit more time 
than usual, I heard the hidden judge alert 
the judge with me that “she has it” via hand- 
held radio. Annie crested the hill and angled 
toward me at a steady trot. All she needed 
to complete a near-perfect day was retrieve 
the duck to my hand. But when she got 
about 8 feet away, she stopped, looked me 
in the eye... and dropped the duck. To say 
I was shocked would be a gross understate- 
ment. I managed a feeble “fetch!” and when 
she didn’t comply I took a few steps, picked 
up the bird, handed it to the judge and 
trudged back to the truck. I was sure our 
chances at a Prize | had vanished as soon 
as that dead duck thumped to the ground. 


OVER THE TOP 


After the last dog ran, we gathered around 
as the judges announced the scores. Annie 
earned a 184-point Prize 2, her best finish 
yet but one that felt like a fail. I could not 
understand why Annie, who had done sim- 
ilar runs flawlessly, would drop the duck 
so close to the finish line. That is until 1 
heard a story about what went wrong that 
made me proud. 

Carrah Whitaker, a small Muenster- 
lander owner from Tallahassee, Fla., had 
pulled up and parked on the dirt road bor- 
dering the duck drag grounds as Annie 
began her run. There is a steep embank- 
ment about 8 feet tall right where the first 
drag arched away. Whitaker was the only 
one watching when Annie, wide open as 
always, couldn't hit the brakes in time to 
follow the track as it curved. She sailed 
over the embankment and onto the road. 

“I was sure that she had broken some- 
thing and was going to be severely hurt,” 
Whitaker recalled in an email. “I watched in 
amazement when she jumped up and kept 
going ... Annie is an amazing dog witha 
ton of heart and a never-give-up attitude.” 

Annie scrambled up and tried to climb 
the embankment, Whitaker said, but tum- 
bled down again. On her second attempt, 
Annie gained enough purchase to get over 
and reacquire the scent trail. I guess her 
final act was as if to say, “Here’s your damn 
duck. I’m done.” The judges didn’t see her 
fall and it wouldn't have mattered anyway. 
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I told Whitaker's story to my wife, 
Renee, expecting a bit of sympathy in 
response. But no, I got yet another dose 
of her honesty when I asked her what she 
thought of the whole hunt test process. 

“I think this test is stupid,” she said 
bluntly, “because of all the stress the han- 
dlers feel and they convey that to the dogs. 
You got the dogs to hunt and enjoy, and 
this test is not enjoyable because of all the 
stress of trying to get your dog to perform 
optimally in a very artificial setting. Over 
the five times I’ve been here with you I can 
tell Annie acts differently because it’s not a 
typical hunt. She’s a great hunting dog as 
she’s shown many times, which is worth 
more than some title. I will agree the train- 
ing for the test has made her even a better 
hunting dog, no matter what she scores on 
a test day.” 

Other than the stupid part, it’s hard to 
argue with Renee’s point. We all put a lot 
of time, effort and money into these dogs, 
and the testing part of the equation should 
be fun. But we do stress out and the dogs 
often key on that. Still, being 5 feet away 
from a longtime goal and then not attain- 
ing it was a bitter pill to swallow. 


‘ENJOY THE JOURNEY’ 


I don't often have epiphanies, but I came 
close thanks to my middle daughter Olivia. 
Three days after the test, Olivia was inducted 
into the Beta Club at Garner Magnet High 
School. Principal Carter Hillman spoke to 
the students and family members. During 
his speech, the proverbial light bulb went 
off in my head, putting the hunt test into 
perspective. Since I couldn't write fast 
enough that night, I emailed him and asked 
for that passage. This is what he sent back, 
with a note that “it’s nice to know some- 
one’s listening.” 

“I would challenge you not to focus on 
the grades that you are receiving in your 
classes, but the learning. If you focus on 
the learning, the grade becomes a natural 
byproduct of what you have learned,” Hill- 
man told the audience of teenagers and 
adults. “Too often in life we are so singu- 
larly focused on the goal, the end point, 
that we lose track of the journey. How we 


got there and what we experienced along 
the way is what makes us who we are; 
our trials and errors, our successes and 
failures, how we respond in getting back 
up after being knocked down. Enjoy the 
journey, challenge yourself in the learning, 
savor the knowledge that you gain. Allow 
the grade to take care of itself.” 

Wise words not only for the hunt test, 
but life. I lost track of the journey. Like 
Renee said, we have an outstanding hunt- 
ing dog and house companion. There is 
plenty to revel in, much more than some 
letters and a number at the end of their 
registered name. 

Will I test Annie again? I don’t know. 
We kept a puppy of hers for our next 
dog and Sundance Tar Heel Scout will be 
trained and tested in the NAVHDA system. 
As for Annie, I probably will just hunt her 
and enjoy what a great dog she is in the 
field and in the house. Probably. © 


Mike Zlotnichi is the associate editor for 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be 
reached at 919-707-0175 or email 
mike. zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 


Opposite: Lunch is always a pop- 
ular respite during Carolinas 
Chapter hunt tests. A chapter 
worker takes a duck out to be 
placed in the swamp for the Duck 
Search test. Clockwise: Renee 
Zlotnicki, the author’s wife, has 
mixed views on hunt tests. A 
judge jots down a number on his 
scorecard. Annie pauses during a 
break in the competition. Judge 
Jason Meyer of Sioux Center, 
lowa, tallies his results. Each dog 
is judged on physical attributes, 
including bite. 
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The SMOKEHOUSE Buneh 


Two old friends, one dog and a few coveys of quail make for a splendid morning of hunting 


T35F 


Written by GIL ALLIGOOD 
Illustrated by GARY PALMER 


he old eastern North Carolina farmhouse 
had been demolished several years earlier, 
after the family determined that it was not 
economically feasible to repair and renovate it. 
The smokehouse building stood just to the rear of 
the house. It had been constructed 90 years earlier 
using cypress lumber that Great Grandpa John- 
son had sawn at Moses Graft’s sawmill; and the 
smokehouse was still standing. It had been used 
throughout the years to store and smoke pork 
meat that sustained four generations of Johnsons. 
Now, it was only used to store some old tools. 
The location where the house had stood still 
had the customary two oak trees in the front yard 
and four Stuart pecans in the backyard. It had gen- 
erally been permitted to grow up with weeds and 
some young pine trees. It was also a good place for 
roosting quail. Grant Johnson now owned the 
property, having inherited it from his father. The 
farm consisted of 200 acres that Grant leased to a 
local farmer who rotated crops of corn and soybeans. 
Grant drove the old Chevrolet pickup truck 
into the dirt driveway to the now demolished 
house, and continued until he stopped near the 
smokehouse. After letting his eyes scan the back 
of the grownup homestead lot, and listening to the 
purring and clicking of the truck’s old six-cylinder 
engine, he turned the engine off and listened to 
the quiet. That late-November morning displayed 
an enchanting blue sky with small, wispy, white 


5 ae 
: “i rae , 
clouds drifting by trying to imitate Snow White ; i 
and the Seven Dwarfs. It was very quiet as Snow 
White drifted by. She seemed to nus whisper t loca yal 
Sleepy and Dopey. an 

Grant and his hunting buddy, Gra Waters, sat in 
the truck while engrossed in the beauty of the sky, 
landscape and quiet. “God sure does good work,” 
Gra offered. 

“Yeah, he sure stays busy,” Geant replied, “The _ 
only thing that would make it better no = 
for us to find a couple coveys ¢ 
ought to be some birds around 
field this morning.” 

Grants pointer named speeds & re 
truck seat between them, perked up his ears and | 
whimpered when he heard the mention of birds. 
Speed was trained to hunt hard when he heard 
Grant say, “Here Speed. Birds in here. Find ’em.” 

“Well Gra, let’s see what the big guy upstairs has_ 
for us out here today.” a 

Gra opened the truck door and stepped to tk 
ground as Grant said, “Stay Speed.” Speed 1 
pered again and gave a quick bark because he wa 
to go, but he sat there as he was trained to dom’ 

Some would get the impression that Speed wa 
a fast and far-ranging hunter because of his name 
But that was not the reason for his name. In fac 
Speed would not range more than 75 or 80 yards 
ahead of Grant. He would stop when he could not 


hear Grant gently encouraging, “Close Speed, close.” 
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Grant and Gra had been pilots in the U.S. Air 
Force. They flew jets in several hostile areas through- 
out the world. Sometimes, Grant felt that he needed 
the adrenaline that used to come with the thrill of 
flying those jets at 600 mph. His pointer now sat- 
isfied his yearning for speed when he went on point 
and a fine covey of quail flushed. 

Gra took three steps away from the truck and 
a covey of quail flushed as he practically walked 
into them. He was startled and jumped away from 
the birds as they fluttered away like a formation of 
jets on a low-level strafing run. Gra stumbled on 
some bricks left there from the house foundation 
and fell where the quail had been roosting the pre- 
vious night. “Damn, they might have whistled or 
something to give me warning,” Gra moaned as he 
contemplated the bruise he knew would appear on 
his leg the next morning. 

Grant guffawed and told Gra, “I’m going to 
have to tell the preacher about your cussin when I 
see him tomorrow at church.” 

“You tell him whatever you want,” Gra said. “The 
big guy up there saw it and I know he is chuckling.” 

“Well, we found that smokehouse bunch,” Grant 
said, as he looked toward where the covey had 
landed. “I’m sure Speed can find ’em again. Get up 
off the ground and get that old Merkel you bought 
at Bitburg. Let’s see if you can hit anything with it. 


“That smokehouse bunch went across the 


field to Ruff Boyd’s place. They Il be safe 


until we come back in a few days ‘ 


No more of this ‘damn’ stuff when you miss. My 
old Fox Sterlingworth double with modified and 
improved is ready to get em today.” 

While admiring the enchantment of the morn- 
ing with the glittering frost still on the ground, Gra 
walked a few steps toward the smokehouse when 
two more quail that had been sitting tight flushed 
from under his feet. “Holy crap,” he yelled, “the 
big guy sure is full of humor today. I nearly wet 
my pants. Let’s get Speed on them so he can warn 
us where they are.” 

Grant and Gra donned their hunting vests and 
orange hats as Speed still sat in the truck. “OK, 
Speed,” Grant said. Speed jumped from the truck 
seat and immediately smelled where the covey had 
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been. He stopped, then ran back and forth to see if 
the birds were still in the area. Speed looked at Grant 
and waited to see which way he would head. 

They each put a half box of 12-gauge No. 8 shot 
in their vest pocket and two in their double-bar- 
reled shotguns. They sauntered off toward where 
the covey was trying to hide. Speed charged ahead 
with his nose high trying to locate birds. 

After surveying the back side of the old home- 
stead lot, Speed stopped and locked in a picture- 
perfect pose, nose forward, right-front foot off the 
ground and eyes toward what he identified as an 
unknown number of those little brown rockets 
ready to take flight. 

“Now ain’t that purty, don’t you wish that old 
dog of yours could look that sexy when on point,” 
Grant chided Gra. 

“Looks good, but let’s see if there is a partridge 
there, or is he lying again.” 

“You've never seen that pointer lie, Ill guaran- 
dang-tee you there are birds within 3 feet of that 
beautiful nose. Speed can tell you which one in that 
bunch has a white face and which faces are beige.” 

“Now I gotta tell the preacher about you for 
lying.” Gra said. 

“Well, let's see what’s here.” Grant walked in 
front of Speed. “Whoa boy, hold.” After two more 
steps, a single that had been hunkered down, hold- 
ing tight, flushed. Gra took the bird as he seemed 
to be heading for Snow White. 

“OK Speed, hunt dead.” Grant tapped him on 
the head and Speed charged toward where he had 
seen the quail fall. He picked the bird up, returned 
to Grant and put him in Grant's outstretched hand. 

“Now that old Brittany of yours would have 
been charging down toward where he saw the 
smokehouse bunch land and would have missed 
that bird,” Grant said. “You see, that pointer don't 
want to waste a partridge.” 

“Yeah, I'll admit Speed is good, but my Brittany 
ain't bad either.” 

“I know that Gra, just pickin on you. Next time 
we go out, we'll let your Brittany show us what 
he’s got.” 

Speed had stopped by now, waiting for the men 
to finish their yapping and start hunting again. They 
started toward Speed and he lopped off only to 
lock up on point where the smokehouse bunch 
had landed. “OK Grant, it's your turn. See if that 
Fox Sterlingworth still has it.” 

Gra walked into the covey and 12 birds took 
flight. Grant followed one and pulled the trigger. 
The bird he had selected continued to fly with the 


covey. In the split second available, Grant selected 
a bird at the rear of the covey and pulled the other 
trigger. The bird dropped to the ground. “Dang, 
that first bird sure misbehaved; jinked left just when 
I thought he was going to the right.” 

“Yeah, guess youre right. Fifty percent shoot- 
ing ain't too bad on these little rockets.” 

“That smokehouse bunch went across the field 
to Ruff Boyd's place. They'll be safe until we come 
back in a few days,” Grant said. 


TaSt 


With the quail population in serious decline, 
bird hunters want to preserve the coveys, so Grant 
and Gra only took one bird out of a covey when 
they flushed. After all, it was not about the gather- 
ing of birds. It was about the outdoors adventure 
and people relationships. 

Grant and Gra continued around the field and 
saw Speed locked on another point. “He’s on that 
bunch that feeds on the backside of the field,” Grant 
said. “Il know they are here, but this is the first time 
I have seen them this year.” 

“Whoa, steady,” Grant whispered to Speed. He 
stepped in front of Speed and a covey of about 
15 birds flushed. Gra took a shot and missed. By 
the time he was on another bird, the covey had 
entered the woods that ran along the side of the 
field and were hidden by myrtle bushes and bri- 
ars. Gra lowered his gun and proclaimed, “I reckon 
Mr. Merkel and Mr. Sterlingworth are about equal 
today. Fifty percent is about par. Reckon we both 
need to go to the skeet range and sharpen up a bit.” 

“Yeah, you got a point there. Those two coveys 
are all | know of here. Let’s go over to the Moore 
farm and see if there are any birds there.” 

Grant and Gra started walking toward the truck 
and Speed lopped along and passed them. When 
they got to the truck, Grant opened the door. “Up, 
Speed,” was all it took and Speed perched on the 
seat patiently waiting, expecting another adventure. 

The old truck started as if it too was wanting 
another adventure. “They used to make ’em good. 
After 30 years, she still wants to go,” Grant said. 
“Only a heater, no air conditioning, no radio, no 
power steering, only the essentials of transporta- 
tion. You know, we all ought to make life like 
that, uncomplicated.” 

“Yeah, but no one today seems to want to do 
that,” Gra said. “Everybody wants more. More of 
what, | don’t know. One trip down Thud Ridge 
would make them glad to just be alive.” 


“No, they would all be embarrassed to death 
when they saw that first SAM and soiled their 
pants,” Grant chuckled. 

They went to the Moore farm and Speed per- 
formed in his usual spectacular fashion. Two cov- 
eys, two shots. One by Grant and one by Gra, and 
two birds in the bag. “Guess we got our shooting 
eye back. Still, that skeet range might be fun,” 
Gra said. “Got a bird for me and one for Susan 
for dinner tonight. Baked bird with some oven 
fried potatoes and field peas with hot pepper vin- 
egar and biscuits. Don’t get any better than that.” 

“Well, I gotta get home and do something on 
my honey-do list,” Grant said. “The simpler the 
better today. Don’t want to spoil my memories of 
chasing the smokehouse bunch this morning. May- 
be even a little nap after lunch will be rejuvenating.” 

“Let the smokehouse bunch rest for a cou- 
ple weeks, then Speed will find them again. 
Next time don’t fall into the covey when you get 
out of the truck,” Grant quipped as he put the 
truck in gear, looked at the blue sky, eyed a Pop- 
eye-shaped cloud and merrily sang, “I fights to 
the finish cause I eats me spinach, I’m Popeye the 
sailor man.” + 


Gil Alligood is a native of eastern North Carolina. 
A retired Air Force pilot and civil engineer, Alligood 
has published several novels. “The Smokehouse 
Bunch” is part of a collection of short stories that 
Alligood will soon be releasing. 
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Meet Bald Pete, an ordinary 
Styrofoam decoy that goes on 


the adventure of a lifetime 


Written by Keith Hendrickson 
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KEITH HENDRICKSON 


“Looks like junk,” one reader wrote. “You 
need to send it to me and I'll dispose of it 
properly.” To which the author responded 
with a challenge: “You can borrow it after 
Steve hunts with it, then it will come back 
home to my rig.” 

| commented that this idea sounded a bit 
like a project my daughter did at school 
called “Flat Stanly,” where her class colored 
a cardboard cutout character. Each child got 
a disposable camera and took Stanly out for 
a week of adventures. At the end of the year, 
her teacher collected the pictures and made 
a photo album titled “The Adventures of 
Flat Stanly.” 
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KEITH HENDRICKSON 


the most supportive comments. 


The decoy carver quickly replied that all 
of that sounded a bit too involved for him, 
but that I could have at it if | wanted to do 
something like it with a decoy. Within hours 
the internet thread went viral with hunters 
saying they would take the decoy out for a 
hunt if I accepted the dare to carve one. 

l accepted the challenge, and what 
ensued over the following several years was 
beyond anything I could have imagined. My 
decoy became an internet sensation, at least 
within a select duck hunting community, and 
traveled all over the country to be hunted 
and photographed in spots that would make 
most any duck hunter envious. 


KEITH HENDRICKSON 


all started back around the end of the summer in 2006 with an inter- 
net dare of sorts. A duck hunter on a hunting forum posted a photo 


of his latest decoy carving. As is often the case, readers did not offer 


A Pate Named °Pete 


My decoy carving experience at the time 
consisted of roughing out old chunks of 
black refrigerator cork recycled from an old 
ice house that was torn down in Greensboro 
and gluing on a fairly rough-looking wooden 
duck head carved with a Dremel tool. The 
cork was long gone but I did have a couple 
of heads already carved in a box somewhere 
in the garage. Riding around on High Rock 
Lake later that day, I saw a big chunk of Sty- 
rofoam that had floated out from under a 
pier, and it hit me that I could use that foam 
to carve a decoy body in place of cork. I 
gathered up the garbage and before too long 
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[had filled the boat with other large chunks 
of the old Styrofoam. 

Back at home I pulled out a couple of 
wood rasps and a hand saw and dug out one 
of the wooden heads from a dusty old box. 
The best-looking head resembled a wigeon, 
so that’s what I set out to carve. An hour or 
so later, I had a decent looking decoy ready 
to be painted. 

The Styrofoam I used was fairly soft, so 
after a few coats of different paints, the decoy 
was fortified a bit and ready to get some 
feathers painted on it. Within a week, not 
only was the wigeon decoy ready to float, 
but I also had a list of hunters from all over 
the country who wanted to hunt with it. The 
decoy needed a name since it was going to 
travel all over the place. And since it was a 
wigeon, which are frequently referred to as 
a Bald Pate, I decided to call it Bald Pete. I 
started a new thread on the hunting forum 
just for the project and “Bald Pete the Trav- 
eling Decoy” was born. 


SFly Pete Fly 

Initially, there were no rules or organization 
\to the hunts the decoy went on during its 
first season. Brad Taylor, a schoolteacher 
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Opposite: Bald Pete still maintains his 
good looks after years of travel. Pictured 
are some steps in the production of a 
decoy. Above: A map of the United States 
with locations of where Bald Pete was 
deployed early in his “career.” Inset are 
hunter pictures of Pete from some of 
his hunts. 


from Salisbury, took Bald Pete on its first 
hunt. Taylor and a few of his buddies 
brought Bald Pete on a trip to North Dakota 
and set an excellent standard as far as post- 
ing some great photos and telling a few good 
hunting stories that involved the decoy. That 
was just the beginning for Bald Pete. It zig- 
zagged across the country on hunting excur- 
sions: Florida to Washington, back to Flor- 
ida, then to California. 

Then, soon after these early trips, the 
unthinkable happened: Bald Pete got lost 
in the mail. The basic shipping rule was to 
mail the decoy out on Monday as quickly as 
affordably possible, and hopefully the pack- 
age would arrive to the next hunter by 
Thursday or Friday of the same week. The 
hunter would hunt with the decoy over the 
weekend and then ship it to the next guy 
that following Monday. Right off the bat, 
Bald Pete missed a hunt in Texas and ended 
up somewhere in Arkansas. It was obvious 
before it went back out the second year that 
we needed to come up with some travel rules 
and a real schedule. 

The few glitches that did happen in sea- 
son one only made for better stories. Bald 
Pete was hunted in 11 states, and had 202 
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ducks and 25 geese killed over it. Bunyan, 

one of the hunters, wrote on the forum: “I’m 
not about to try and figure out the mileage 
this decoy has traveled, but I can say that the 
box Pete is traveling in is already covered in 
full sheets of stamps. By the end of his voy- 

age this season that box is going to look like 

a steamer trunk covered with travel decals.” 
He was right. The bird traveled 32,579 miles 
in its first year, mostly being shipped in the 

air. And speaking of shipping, we spent $899 
in postage on the decoy. 

The foam decoy paid the price of travel- 
ing those miles. While being made, I cov- 
ered the light dock foam with a coating of 
corn cob grits as part of a process called 
Restle or Trestle coating. With Bald Pete 
being so light, at one point the hard Restle 
layer cracked and the tail was nearly bro- 
ken off. A quick field repair was made by 
shoving a pencil into the body through the 
tail. The decoy definitely needed a stron- 
ger outside covering before hitting the 
road for its second full season, so a new 
layer of burlap and tile mastic was added 
to hold the bird together. Once the mastic 
was dry, the decoy was ready for its second 
wardrobe of paint. I’m happy to say the 
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Bald Pete, left, is shown with a 
harvested wigeon and mallard 
hen. A nickname for wigeon is 
“bald pate,” hence the decoy’s 
moniker. Right: Pete is ina 
decoy bag full of surf scoter 
decoys. Inset: Pete “poses” in 
various locales. 


decoy is still wearing the same bibs to 
this day. 

Bald Pete’s second season started with a 
little more planning and organization. There 
was a long list of hunters who wanted to 
hunt the decoy in 2007-08, so as soon as 
the northern states started their first hunts 
in September, Pete was up in Indi- 
ana waiting. With hopes of improv- 
ing our shipping success (as in 
not losing Pete), the gang decided 
we would start grouping the states 
together to lessen long zigzags. 

We also decided to go for broke 
and start planning for the decoy 
to travel to every state, so we tried 
to avoid repeating states. Pete saw 
some incredibly beautiful locations out 
west in Montana, Utah, Nevada and Wash- 
ington; had a full three-man limit of noth- 
ing but wigeon drakes shot over it in New 
Mexico; and got to hunt the Pacific Grass- 
lands with a gang of ladies from California. 

All the scenic traveling didn’t happen 
without a glitch. The fourth hunt into the 
season was supposed to be with a soldier 
from Fort Richardson in Alaska. Timing was 
critical though, because the hunter was 
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scheduled to get shipped out to train in the 
frigid tundra in one of those places that 
doesn’t have a name. Pete made it to the post 
office on the base on time, but we heard 
nothing from the soldier. One week turned 
into two and the entire schedule was flipped 
all to pieces. I was able to verify with the 


CBald Pete completed its tour 
of all 50 states in the fourth 


season in 2009-10. 


base postmaster that the box was there but 
was never accepted or opened; the soldier 
had already been sent out on his mission. 

Incredibly, one of the hunters in the forum 
gang managed to get up with the base com- 
mander and got the box shipped to the next 
guy; no telling how many strings were pulled 
to get that taken care of. With Pete back in 
the mix, Bald Pete made it to South Dakota 
to go pheasant hunting with Scott Cmelik, 
and they definitely found the birds. 


TONY SINES. 


The decoy hunted in 16 more states 
before returning home in time to add North 
Carolina to the list. Taking advantage of the 
youth hunt, I took my son fowling with 
friends in Edenton. So many people had 
followed the decoy’s travels the previous 
year that several copycat decoys traveled on 

other hunting forums. We were able 
to round up a gang of those blocks 
for that youth hunt. With the sea- 
son finally closed, we added eight 
cranes, 164 ducks, 101 geese and 
four brant to the game bag. Another 
$600 was spent on postage, and we 
added another 35,877 miles to the 
decoy’s travels. 
Bald Pete hit the road for the 
2008-09 season way up at the top of the 
Atlantic Flyway in Maine and swooped down 
the coast to hit as many states as possible. 
At one point the decoy made its way from 
state to state, hunter to hunter, during a 
motorcycle rally. Pete jumped flyways and 
made its way down to Louisiana just in 
time for the World Duck Calling Champi- 
onship, where he was pulled onto the call- 
ing stage for all to see. Taking in another 
16 states during season three, I managed 
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to find someone in Hawaii to host the decoy 
even though the state doesn’t have a bird- 
hunting season. So when you can’t hunt 
ducks, you hunt pigs. Pete shacked up with 
a hunter's pig dogs and survived a day in 
the pen after a successful night’ hunt. Pete’s 
Virginia host had big plans for the bird. It 
toured Washington, D.C., and hit the tour- 
ist sites. The highlight was floating the decoy 
in the Lincoln Memorial Reflecting Pool. As 
the season closed, the decoy added another 
303 ducks, 28 geese, eight scoters and 
one pig to its tally. The decoy logged 
another 24,422 miles and had $741 spent 
on shipping. 

Bald Pete completed its tour of all 50 
states in the fourth season in 2009-10. It was 
also one of the most memorable. The decoy 
hunted some of the most scenic places in 
the Absaroka Wilderness Area in Montana, 
took in Wyoming's beauty and hunted in 
Idaho with a couple of soldiers on leave from 
Iraq. The decoy made its way to New Jersey 
and hunted with Ducks Unlimited Biolo- 
gist Dane Cramer at Barnegat Bay. In Ohio, 
the decoy became lifetime friends with 

Tony Sines, a guy better known on duck 
‘hunting forums as EiderKing. Sines took 
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TODD KELSEY 


Pete goose hunting on the Ohio River, and 
after their successful hunt, the pair went 
sightseeing in Massachusetts, where Pete 
rested on Plymouth Rock. 

With his season drawing to a close, Bald 
Pete added 111 ducks, three geese, two 
scoters, 10 eiders, two brant, eight cranes 
and 29 pheasants to the bag. The decoy 
traveled 17,787 miles and had $452 spent 
on its shipping. Bald Pete’s total after four 
seasons of hunting would be the envy of 
any hunter: approximately 780 ducks, 157 
geese, 10 scoters, 10 eiders, six brant, 16 
cranes and 29 pheasants. The decoy traveled 
110,665 miles and had $2,692.00 spent on 
its shipping. 


CReady for Retirement 

Even after a busy four years of traveling 

the country, Bald Pete was as in demand as 
ever. A gang of hunters had wanted to hunt 
the decoy but didn’t get a chance. So, for the 
past six years the decoy has still spent most, 


if not all, of waterfowl seasons on the road. 


It has traveled several times to various parts 
of Canada, been hunted in Mexico, and even 
spent the better part of a year in Iceland 
bagging geese and ducks. 


Several log books followed Pete's 
travels, and some hunters included 
feathers of ducks from hunts. Pete 
floats in the Reflecting Pool at the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
Pete adorns a “travel” sign in Alaska. 


With 10 years of traveling in the books, 
Bald Pete is ready for a good rest. It has 
been molested and roughed up a couple of 
times by the TSA during border crossings 
and has gotten lost in the mail during ship- 
ping more times than anyone would expect. 
Surprisingly, the decoy has never been shot 
and still looks good enough to float most 
anywhere, but plans are being made to have 
Bald Pete retire to a decoy museum. With 
a new chunk of cork getting carved and 
named Re-Pete, old Pete has earned a well- 
deserved retirement at the heart of North 
Carolina waterfowl hunting: The Core 
Sound Waterfowl & Heritage Center. 
Once there, it will be able to spend the 
rest of its days collecting dust like all old 
well-hunted decoys should, but few of 
Pete’s peers will be able to boast about their 
coast-to-coast trips. = 


Keith Hendrickson is a retired fisheries 
technician for the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission and an occasional 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
To view more photos of Bald Pete on his trips 
over the years, visit Bald Pete the Traveling 
Decoys own Facebook page. 
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Fe r most animals, food doesn’t come cooked, packaged 
or tenderized. Let’s look at how they manage 


When the Food 
_Gets Tou gh 


Ps written by Jeff Beane 
3 illustrated by Amelia Hanson 


nature activity by Anne M. Runyon 


= ee: v2) igi Seeder f > 
uppose you had to eat all your meals without utensils, nap- 
kins, tables, kitchens, refrigerators, ovens or even fire. Not to 


mention, there would not be any restaurants or grocery stores to 

visit, and no Tums or Pepto-Bismol to take when you get a stom- 

achache. For wildlife, meals don’t always come ready-to-eat. 

Whether plant or animal, food comes just as it grows, and if 

youre a wild animal, you must find, subdue, eat and digest your 

food without help from anything but your own body—and maybe 
a few neat tricks. 


he ew 


BUILT-IN UTENSILS 
Few animals besides humans have learned to make or use tools to help 
them get food. Most have their tools built in. You might easily guess that 
an animal with a mouthful of sharp teeth—like an alligator, shark, gar, 
bowfin or bottle-nosed dolphin—is a predator that needs to catch and 
hold struggling prey. Meat-eating mammals have large, sharp canine 
teeth for killing and tearing, and their molars and premolars are modi- 
fied into sharp-edged teeth called carnassials for shearing flesh. Plant 
eaters like deer have heavy molars with ridges for chewing tough, 
fibrous plants. Omnivores, like bears and humans, have teeth that are 
somewhere in-between meat eaters and plant eaters, for eating a vari- 
ety of foods. 

A bird’s bill and feet indicate what and how it eats. Hawks 
and owls have powerful talons for holding prey and sharp 
bills for tearing it. A cardinal or grosbeak’s heavy bill is 
used for cracking seeds. Many waterfowl have flattened 
bills with built-in strainers (comb-like structures called 

Check out the roseate spoonbill’s lamellae) for scooping up and straining plant and animal food 
go eae strainer. from water. A woodpecker can hammer insects out of hard wood 
by using a chisel-like bill, a remarkably long and barb-tipped tongue, 
and a specially cushioned brain. 
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WILD NOTEBOOK 


SUPER STOMACHS 
How strong is your stomach? It isn’t as strong as a snake’s or an alligator’s or a coyote’s stom- 
ach. It certainly is not as strong as a vulture’s. The digestive juices in animal stomachs are 
adapted for whatever they eat. Animals that swallow their food whole—like snakes and pred- 
atory fishes—have stomach acids so strong that they can digest large bones. Besides diges- 
tion, strong stomach acids can also kill harmful bacteria or parasites ingested along with the 
meal. Pit vipers, like copperheads and rattlesnakes, use their venom not only to kill their 
_ prey, but also to help digest it. Hematoxins 
in snake venom begin to break down 
prey before it is even swallowed. 
Birds have a tough, muscular- 
walled organ called a gizzard, or 
ventriculus, situated just behind 
their “true stomach,” which is 
called a proventriculus. The giz- 
zard helps grind hard foods, usu- 
ally aided by bits of gravel, sand or grit 
that the bird intentionally swallows. 
Alligators and earthworms also have giz- 
zards, as do some fishes, insects and crus- 
taceans. In arthropods like spiders, centi- 
pedes and crabs, this organ is usually 
called a gastric mill. 


A cardinal or grosbeak’s heavy 
bill is used for cracking seeds. 


gizzard, 


A LITTLE HELP FROM TINY FRIENDS 
Many foods can’t be digested by stomach acid alone. Most vertebrates have 
tiny creatures living inside their digestive tracts that help break down extra- 
tough plant material like cellulose. Species that eat woody browse, like 
deer and beavers, are especially loaded with these tiny helpers, which 
include mostly bacteria, but also protozoans, fungi and yeasts. We 
have these gut flora and fauna in our bodies, too, and we would 
not be able to digest many of the plants we eat without them. 

For some animals, bacteria may break down their food before it 
is eaten. Alligators can’t chew their food, they must either swallow 
it whole or bite off manageable chunks. A gator that is able to kill 
a large prey, like a deer, may stash it beneath a log or root and 
wait for it'to “soften” so that small pieces can be bitten or torn off. 
Vultures seem to select some very disgusting meals, but the truth 

is they can tear into an animal more easily once decomposition 

has begun to soften it. 
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WILD NOTEBOOK 


DOUBLING UP ON DIGESTION 
Ruminants, like deer and elk, have four compart- 
ments in their stomachs. In the first two, called the 
rumen and the reticulum, plant material is fermented 
by bacterial action, then regurgitated in a mass called 
a cud, which the animal chews and swallows a second 
time to further break it down. It then passes into the 
omasum and abomasum—the “true stomachs”— 
where digestion continues. A 
Rabbits have a different strategy for digesting the | PROCESSING THE | 
tough plants they eat—they eat their own droppings —s INDIGESTIBLE 


and digest them a second time. This practice, called Some parts of any meal—like bits of 

coprophagy, may seem repulsive to us, but it is bone, scales, hair and feathers—are difficult 

standard for rabbits. Fans of Richard Adams’ book to digest, and will be passed out in the ani- 

“Watership Down” may have noticed the irony in mal’s droppings (also known as scat). Owls and 

Bigwig’s taunt to General Woundwort when ordered —_ hawks accumulate indigestible material in their 

to surrender: “Silflay hraka, u embleer rah!” (“eat stomachs and regurgitate them as neatly formed 

droppings, you stinking leader!”) would not have been __ pellets. Many animals can regurgitate if they happen 

taken as an insult, since rabbits do just that every day. to eat something poisonous or that otherwise doesn’t 
Many other animals also eat feces on occasion— _ sit well. But some animals lack this ability. Rat poison 

their own or that of other species. In fact, you may kills mice and rats mostly because rodents are ; 

have seen your own dog do it. When hunger gnaws __ unable to regurgitate. $ 

and nutrients can be extracted, repulsiveness takes * 


a back seat. But don’t try it yourself—your dog's 
stomach is many times stronger than yours. 


Little piles of rabbit droppings 
are so neat and round because 
they have been digested twice. 


Get Outside 
When you're out and about, look for signs of tough food around you. os 
Have you ever seen twigs browsed by a deer, or a tree cut by a beaver? He 
Imagine chewing down a tree with your teeth (don’t try it yourself). Look — 
for acorns or other nuts that have been eaten by squirrels. Gray squirrels cut % Be 
the tough outer coverings of nuts into scattered pieces, but if you see a nut with 
a neat hole chewed in the side, that’s probably the work of a flying squirrel. Some 
mice will also cut a round hole in the side of a nut or large seed. If you live near a long- 
leaf pine forest, you may see large longleaf cones that have been cut into pieces—likely the 


work of a fox squirrel. . Read and Find Out 
If you find animal droppings or scat, can you see hair, feathers or bones? If you are lucky a “Wildlife Feeding and Nutrition” 
enough to find an owl roost, you can collect pellets and have fun trying to identify tiny by Charles T. Robbins, Academic 
skulls and other bones. When you handle animal scat or raptor pellets, do so very carefully. Press, 1983 
It is possible to contract some diseases from careless handling of post-digested materials, so 
wear rubber gloves and a respirator mask if you pick through them. Find out more about Project WILD 
Whenever you see any animal feeding, or looking for food, think about what it eats and Workshops and literature at the 
what special feeding adaptations it is using for the task. Then, when you sit down to eat Wildlife Commission’s website 
your dinner, be glad and thankful for what you have. at newildlife.org. 
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CHOPSTICKS DESIGN 


KNIFE AND FORK DESIGN 


MAKE A GREAT BLUE HERON MOBILE. 
A heron’s long sharp bill is like a knife, fork 


and chopsticks combo. 


1) Make two copies of each heron design. 
2) Carefully cut out all four designs. 


3) Match and glue the chopsticks 
design together. 


4) Match and glue the knife and fork 
designs together. 


5) Cut holes, add strings and 
hang as a mobile. 


\o) 


SHOW YOUR WILD SIDE! 
Post images of you with your mobile 
n Instagram with hashtag 


™ 's 


oj 


back porch 


Veteran Herpetologist Braswell Earns Quay Award 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources 

Commission presented the 
Thomas L. Quay Wildlife Diver- 
sity Award in July to Alvin 
Braswell, a renowned her- 
petologist, naturalist and leader 
in the conservation of North 
Carolina's wildlife, particularly 


q 


reptiles and amphibians. 

Wildlife Commission Exec- 
utive Director Gordon Myers 
presented Braswell the award, 
along with a painting by wild- 
life artist Duane Raver, during 
the Commission's business 
meeting in Raleigh. 

The Commission presents 
the prestigious Thomas L. Quay 
Wildlife Diversity Award annu- 
ally to individuals who make 
outstanding contributions to 
wildlife diversity in North Car- 
olina and who are considered leaders in 
wildlife resources conservation. 

Over the span of nearly 50 years, Bras- 
well has developed a reputation as a leading 
researcher and conservationist in the field 
of herpetology—the study of reptiles and 
amphibians. The Raleigh resident worked 
for more than 40 years at the N.C. Museum 
of Natural Sciences, where he started his 
career as a research curator and later became 
curator of herpetology, laboratory research 
director and deputy director. 

During his career, Braswell contributed 
greatly toward the conservation of the state’s 
native wildlife, particularly turtles. He was 
instrumental in helping to develop legisla- 
tion in 2003 that led to the prohibition of 
the take of more than four turtles without 
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Alvin Braswell (center) receives his recognition plaque from Wildlife Com- 
mission Chairman John Litton Clark (left) and Wildlife Commission Executive 
Director Gordon Myers (right). 


a permit—a law that has helped to sustain 
turtle populations in the state. 

Braswell also has authored or co-authored 
more than 55 journal articles as well as two 
well-known and respected guides for iden- 
tifying reptiles and amphibians in the mid- 
Atlantic region—“Reptiles of North Caro- 
lina” and “Amphibians and Reptiles of the 
Carolinas and Virginia.” 

Braswell was a key player in bringing 
together a small group of herpetology 
enthusiasts in 1978 to form the N.C. Her- 
petological Society, whose members work 


i NEWSLETTER 


MELISSA MCGAW/NCWRC 


to foster appreciation and a 
better understanding of North 
Carolina's herpetofauna through 
field trips, mentoring and edu- 
cation programs. He served as 
a member of the N.C. Plant 
Conservation Scientific Com- 
mittee for 26 years, seven as 
the chair, and as a member of 
the Wildlife Commission’s 
Nongame and Wildlife Advi- 
.. sory Committee (NWAC) for 
23 years: 

Upon his retirement from 
the museum in 2015, Braswell 
was granted an emeritus 
research coordinator position at 
the museum, which has allowed 
him to return to the field and 
the classroom, where he can 
continue his conservation work. 

“More than any of his pro- 
fessional accomplishments, Alvin’s con- 
tribution to the appreciation and conserva- 
tion of North Carolina’s wildlife diversity 
is mainly personal,” said Linda Pearsall, 
who was one of two people to nominate 
Braswell for this year’s honor, and is a 
previous recipient of the Thomas L. Quay 
Wildlife Diversity Award herself. “Every- 
one who has ever spent a quiet hour by 
the fire or a day in the field with Alvin has 
come away enriched with new knowledge 
and inspired by new appreciation.” 


Get N.C Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at newildlife.org/enews. 


The Governor's Conservation Achievement 
Award Winners 


everal N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

=. employees and volunteers received 

Governor’s Conservation Achievement 

Awards, presented by the North Carolina 

Wildlife Federation to conservation devo- 

tees who work to benefit wildlife. This year’s 

winners include: 

¢ Jeff Hall, Wildlife Conservationist of the 
Year. A biologist with the Commission, 
Hall serves as coordinator of the Partners 
in Amphibian and Reptile Conservation 
program and previously was president of 
the N.C. Herpetological Society. He has 
worked on ephemeral pool creation for 
Carolina gopher frogs and bog turtle 
swamps, and for research on the last 
remaining populations of Eastern dia- 
mondback rattlers in the state. 

¢ Branden D. Jones, Wildlife Enforcement 
Officer of the Year. Master Officer Jones 
excels at investigating egregious acts that 
jeopardize the state’s natural resources 
or threaten public safety. While investi- 
gating a poaching ring, he uncovered a 
massive drug lab that led to numerous 
felony charges. 

¢ Joe Darden, Hunter Safety Educator of the 
Year. Darden has amassed over 2,500 vol- 
unteer hours teaching hunter education 
courses and related events. Darden is 
recognized as a pioneer and champion 
of hunter education. 


Additionally, the Youth Conservationist of 
the Year Award was given posthumously to 
Sean O'Donnell, who passed away at the age 
of 19 last June. An avid sportsman, O'Donnell 
volunteered for groups like Quality Deer 
Management and N.C. Bowhunters Associ- 
ation, and participated in hunter education 
events and youth hunting and fishing days. 


AWARD WINNERS AND CATEGORIES 


Wildlife Enforcement Officer: Branden D. Jones, Denton 

Marine Fisheries Enforcement Officer: Bill Register, 
Wilmington 

Business Conservationist: Garrett Wildflower Seed 
Farm, Smithfield 

Conservation Organization: Resource Institute, 
Winston-Salem 

Natural Resources Scientist: Fritz Rohde, Wilmington 

NCWF Affiliate: Carolina Wetlands Association, Raleigh 

NCWF Chapter: Lake Norman Wildlife Conservation- 
ists, Mooresville 

Hunter Safety Educator: Joe Darden, Fayetteville 

Wildlife Volunteer: Donald Funderud, Asheville 

Municipal Conservationist: Maggie Valley 
Sanitary District 

Forest Conservationist: Megan Sutton, Asheville 
Legislator: Larry Yarborough, Roxboro 

Youth Conservationist: Sean O’Donnell, Apex 

Conservation Communicator: Bonnie Monteleone, 
Wilmington 

Environmental Educator: Kim Kelleher, Chapel Hill 

Water Conservationist: Lee Ann Smith, Arden 

Land Conservationist: David Schnake, Durham 

Sportsman: Allen Gant, Burlington 

Wildlife Conservationist: Jeff Hall, Greenville 

Conservationist: Richard Hamilton, Raleigh 


January 2018 Public Hearings Schedule 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN WILDLIFE, FISHERIES, GAME LAND 
MANAGEMENT AND ENFORCEMENT RULES. 
All hearing times are 7 p.m. 


DATE DISTRICT CITY 
Jan. 9, 2018 4 Dublin 

Jan. 10, 2018 5 Graham 

Jan. 11, 2018 6 Albemarle 
Jan. 16, 2018 9 Clyde 

Jan. 17, 2018 8 Morganton 
Jan. 18, 2018 7 Elkin 

Jan. 23, 2018 1 Edenton 
Jan. 24, 2018 2 New Bern 
Jan. 25, 2018 3 Rocky Mount 


LOCATION 

Bladen Community College 

Old Alamance County Courthouse 
Stanly County Agri-Civic Center 
Haywood Community College 

Western Piedmont Community College 
Elkin High School 

Chowan County Public Safety Center 
Craven Community College 


Nash Community College 


Go Fish: Young 
Anglers Win Licenses 


MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC 


Left to right: Zach Godwin, Blake Russell, Ade- 
line Belcher, Ned Jones and John Litton Clark. 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion, along with Neuse Sport Shop 

and the N.C. Council of Trout Unlimited, 
presented two young anglers with lifetime 
licenses at the agency’s business meeting 
in Raleigh on July 27. 

Blake Russell, 10, of Edenton, received 
a lifetime unified sportsman license, 
and Adeline Belcher, 6, also of Edenton, 
received a lifetime comprehensive inland 
fishing license as part of a random, state- 
wide drawing for participants in 42 kids’ 
“Fish for Fun” events. The Commission 
supported the free fishing events earlier this 
summer in celebration of National Fish- 
ing and Boating Week. In addition to Blake 
and Adeline, 100 other young anglers 
across the state won fishing-related prizes. 

Commission Chairman John Litton 
Clark presented Blake and Adeline with 
their licenses. The unified lifetime sports- 
man license is valued at $450 and was 
donated by Russell Rhodes of Neuse Sport 
Shop, located in Kinston. Blake's license 
will provide him fishing and hunting priv- 
ileges throughout North Carolina for life. 
Blake registered for the prize drawing on 
June 10 during the Pembroke Bass Club 
“Fish for Fun” Kids’ Fishing Event. 

Adeline’s lifetime freshwater fishing 
license was donated by the N.C. Council 
of Trout Unlimited and provides Adeline 
with fishing privileges in all public, inland 
waters in North Carolina, including des- 
ignated mountain trout waters, trout 
waters on game lands and joint waters. 
Adeline registered for the prize drawing 
during a kids’ fishing event at the Eden- 
ton National Fish Hatchery on June 10. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Fripay-SaturpDay, Dec. 1-2 


The 9th Annual WNC Fly Fishing Expo 
is set for Dec. 1-2 in the Expo Building at 
the WNC Agricultural Center in Ashe- 
ville. Over 60 booths of fly-fishing indus- 
try businesses will be under one roof. 
The expo will include booths of fly-fish- 
ing businesses, fly-casting lessons, food 
and beverages, gear demonstrations, 
fly-tying clinics and more. Hours: noon 
to 7 p.m. on Friday and 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tickets are $15 at the door 
for adults; admission is free for children 
16 and under. Friday’s ticket purchase is 
good for Saturday, too. For more infor- 
mation, visit wncflyfishingexpo.com. 


SATURDAY-—SuUNDAY, Dec. 2-3 


The 30th Annual Core Sound Decoy 
Festival at Harkers Island Elementary 
School will include antique decoy exhib- 
its, retriever demonstrations, a head whit- 
tling contest and decoy competitions with 
categories for every kind of carver. There 
are fun activities for children and edu- 
cational exhibits, as well as live and silent 
auctions. Hours: Saturday, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; Sunday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $8 daily; children under 12 are 
free. For more information, visit 
decoyguild.com. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncewildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Enhanced Sunday Hunting Opportunities 


new law, “Outdoor Heritage Enhanced,” 

will increase opportunities to hunt 
wild animals and upland game birds. The 
law also gives authority to the N.C. Wild- 
life Resources Commission and other pub- 
lic landowners to implement new options 
for Sunday hunting on public lands. Sun- 
day hunting for migratory birds, including 
waterfowl, remains prohibited. 


On private lands: 

¢ Hunters may hunt within 500 yards of 
a residence, potentially opening mil- 
lions of acres of private land previously 
off-limits to Sunday hunters. 

¢ Hunters may not hunt at any time on 
Sunday within 500 yards of a place of 
religious worship with a firearm, nor 
hunt deer with the use of dogs. 

¢ Shooting hours remain unchanged, 
meaning private lands may be hunted 
for wild animals and upland game 
birds with a firearm on Sunday prior 
to 9:30 a.m. and after 12:30 p.m. 

¢ Controlled hunting preserves are 
not restricted between 9:30 a.m. and 
12:30 p.m. if they are licensed pursu- 
ANUTO Gro nL 27 300): 


On public lands: 

¢ Public land managers, including 
the Commission, may authorize 
hunting on Sundays with a firearm 
on the public lands for which they 
have jurisdiction. 

¢ If public land managers allow Sunday 
hunting on their lands, hunters remain 
prohibited from hunting with a firearm 
between 9:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m., from 
hunting deer with the use of dogs and 
from hunting within 500 yards of a 
place of religious worship. 

¢ Sunday hunting on the Commission’s 
game lands remains prohibited. 

¢ The Commission will implement a col- 
laborative and inclusive process of 
evaluating options and opportunities 
to open Sunday hunting with fire- 
arms on the approximately 500,000 
acres of game lands owned by the 
Commission. The process will 


THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC 


Hunters now have more options for hunt- 
ing on Sundays thanks to recent Outdoor 
Heritage Advanced law changes. 


include considerations of all user- 
group perspectives. 

¢ The Commission will work collabo- 
ratively with governmental, private, 
and corporate partners to determine 
interest in allowing opportunities to 
hunt on Sundays with a firearm on 
the approximately 1.5 million acres 
of game lands owned by those partners. 


Migratory birds: 

¢ Hunting of migratory birds on Sundays 
remains prohibited. 

¢ The new legislation gives the Com- 
mission the authority to lift the pro- 
hibition on migratory bird hunting 
after March 1, 2018. 

¢ The law also mandates that a study be 
conducted by the Commission to con- 
sider the biological and resource man- 
agement impacts, economic impacts, 
and social impacts associated with 
hunting migratory birds on Sundays. 


For more information on the Outdoor Heri- 
tage Enhanced law, visit ncwildlife.org/hunting 


NATURE'S WAYS 


What Happens to Animal Droppings AW al 
After They Are Dropped? 


O; 


A, 


‘ 


ALTHOUGH ANIMALS THAT LEAVE A FECAL DEPOSIT HAVE GENERALLY 
HARVESTED ALL THE “Goop” it can from what it ate (and subsequently left), : 
animal dung is a rich source of nutrients for other animals. Dung is composed not BISON PAT 
only of indigestible remains of an animal’s food, but also of huge numbers of gut 
bacteria and the proteins and sugars manufactured by the animal. Many animals 
exploit these concentrated deposit resources—we call them coprophages—and 
certain insects are probably the most important. 


~s 


FLIES 


Several flies breed primarily in the large, moist droppings of animals 
like bison, cattle and even bears. Fly maggots must have a very wet 
environment to complete their development, so they are in a race to 

"mature before a deposit dries out. Adult flies prospecting for suitable 
places to lay their eggs frequently take a little snack off the surface of 
droppings they are investigating. 


DWELLER DUNG 


- BEETLE 
Perhaps the most important of the feces-consuming ¢ . 
insects are the dung beetles—an extremely diverse a sey — 
group of insects that exploit a wide range of animal Some, usually small species, simply excavate 
feces three different ways. j into dung deposits, lay their eggs in it and 
complete their development there. These 


oe species are called “dwellers.” 


ROLLER DUNG 
BEETLE 


RAINBOW SCARAB 
TUNNELER 


Many other species excavate tunnels under the deposit and 
then bury balls of feces in them, laying their eggs and caring 
for their young on these balls. Burying the balls protects them 
from drying and from theft by other coprophages. Arguably 
the most beautiful beetle in North Carolina, the rainbow 
scarab, Phanaeus vindex, is a “tunneler.” 


“Roller” insects form balls of dung and then roll them away from 


the original deposit site before burying them and laying their Animal droppings are often more noticeable in the winter 
"eggs on them. They do this to avoid theft by other dung feeders. because these coprophagous insects are generally inactive 
Our largest native dung beetles are rollers. when it is cold out. 
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A Plague of Pinfish 


written by Jim Dean 


“| have never met a 


coastal fisherman 
who doesn't despise 
pinfish for their bait- 


stealing prowess.” 


hen my children were very young, I took them 

to the Morehead City waterfront, where I knew 
it would be easy for them to catch fish. I think Susan 
was 2 or 3 years old and Scott was 7 or 8, so it must 
have been in the early 1970s. 

We walked out on the docks behind 
Dee Gee's, a well-known gift shop built 
over the water. Old-timers may recall 
that Edwin Voorhees owned this land- 
mark—it closed in this location years 
ago—where he also sold many of the 
wonderful original watercolors he 
painted of North Carolina’s coastal 
heritage, particularly shrimp boats, 
dunes and surf. 

I rigged a rod with two small hooks 
for each of them, and baited them with 
bits of fresh shrimp. There was no need to cast— 
they simply dropped the baits straight down into the 
water, where they both immediately had bites and 
began hoisting in tiny fish, usually two at a time. 
They were delighted—well, for a few minutes any- 
way. Their attention spans were predictably short, 
and especially since the fish were the size of soda 
crackers and posed no challenge whatsoever. 

These were, of course, pinfish (Lagodon rhom- 
boides). 1 am pretty sure that was the only time we 
targeted pinfish, and it is safe to say that it would 
make us immeasurably happy to report that it was 
also the last time any of us caught one. 

Pinfish are members of the Sparidae family (the 
porgies), and they are found from New England to 
Florida and into many parts of the Caribbean. They 
are most numerous from Virginia on south. I don’t 
recall seeing one that weighed as much as a pound, 
and a length of about 5 or 6 inches is average. 

These little fish typically have a thin yellow lon- 
gitudinal stripe and six faint vertical stripes with a 
dark spot on their side near their head. The anal fin 
and tail are a pale yellow. They have spines in their 
dorsal and ventral fins that are as sharp as, well, pins 
—a feature you won't forget if you are careless han- 
dling them. Another unsavory characteristic is their 
eagerness to defecate on any angler trying to get them 
off the hook. 

They often gather in large, loose schools and may 
be the dominant species in estuaries they favor. If there 
is anything to be said in their favor, it is that they 
are occasionally used as live bait. Inshore speckled 
trout, redfish and flounders eat them, and I have seen 
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them used successfully from boats and piers for king 
mackerel and tarpon. Even so, they’re seldom the 
first choice when better baits are available. 

I have never met a coastal fisherman who doesn’t 
despise pinfish for their bait-stealing prowess, and 
when there are lots of them around, they often make 
it nearly impossible to fish with shrimp or other 
natural bait for more desirable species. 

A few years ago, I saw a bumper sticker that read 
“Release Pinfish,” no doubt a sarcastically disgruntled 
recognition of universal disdain. I might buy that 
bumper sticker if 1 could add, “...in Purgatory.” 

What is worse, far worse, is the impression I have 
that pinfish seem to have become much more numer- 
ous and troublesome in recent years. This is certainly 
anecdotal, but when I first began to fish the surf and 
the inshore estuaries 50-some years ago, I only occa- 
sionally encountered pinfish. Now, it is truly rare 
much of the season to find a likely-looking slough 
and toss out fresh bait without immediately feeling 
a rapid nibbling that informs you that you’re about 
to experience another frustrating day. It makes me 
wonder if pinfish could be expanding and replacing 
populations of some species of more desirable game 
fish that may now be in decline from overfishing. 

It would be bad enough if pinfish were the only 
nearly ubiquitous plague that sport fishermen face. 
Alas, there are other species that seem to be increas- 
ing in numbers and successfully competing with fish 
we prefer to catch. The inshore lizardfish (Synodus 
foetens) may be as unpopular among anglers as pin- 
fish. This long, round-bodied, brown-splotched 
and green-eyed predator seems to be everywhere 
inshore nowadays, and while most don’t exceed a 
foot in length, I have caught some that weighed sev- 
eral pounds. Their mouths are large and filled with 
sharp, spiny teeth. Lizardfish eat everything, includ- 
ing artificial lures—especially soft plastics and Gulps!. 

Years ago, I could take my boat to any of several 
prime inlets and drift successfully with live min- 
nows for flounders—keeper-sized flounders with 
an occasional doormat running 6 pounds or more. 
Now, my favorite drifts are clogged with lizardfish. 
You feel a tap, give ita moment, set the hook, and 
hope you have hooked a flounder. Far too often, it’s 
another dad-burned lizardfish. 

Is this impression totally off base? Have I lost my 
angling chops? Have I died and become doomed to 
fish where nothing lives but pinfish and lizardfish? 
Strange, but this water doesn’t look like the Styx. 
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| prefer winter and fall, when you feel the bone structure of the landscape. 
Something waits beneath it; the whole story doesn't show. 


-Andrew Wyeth 
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q STAYING FOCUSED 
Now in its 13th year, the Wildlife 
in North Carolina Photo Competition 
continues to attract amazing photos 
from our subscribers. After receiving 
over 1,500 entries, we will reveal 


the winners in 10 categories. 


WILD & TASTY 

Need a suggestion on how to prepare 
the results of a successful duck sea- 

son? We're here to take you through 


the steps of a delicious recipe. 


TREK FOR TIMBERDOODLES 
With the help of professional guides, 
Commission staffers Thomas Harvey 
and Mike Zlotnicki (and their dogs) 
set out to hunt the elusive American 


woodcock on public land. 
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